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right, and those, the many who differ from them, all wrong. Two years after Mr. Barnett had described the plan he wrote :
1876.—We have abided by our tried plans, and our mode of working is having a slight effect on others who work in our neighbourhood, but it is still very trying to see the terrible spiritual and temporal harm which follows on unwise gifts. A very few pence tempt the poor to make a pretence of religion, and to linger on in their wretched rooms till death overtakes their half-starved bodies. There are children who seem to have been starved, because their parents have been led to trust in casual help which proved to be inadequate to their needs. . . . Careless gifts have been a source both of suffering and of sin.
Abhorrent as was the sin of injustice to Mr. Barnett, it was specially so when it affected class relations, and was brought into existence by; the action of wealth on poverty.
1878.—I wish charitable people could become more sensible of the injustice done by unwise relief. It is often said, it is best to err on the side of giving; seeing what I see I am disposed to say it is best to err on the side of refusing. The damage to the body of the applicant is less real and more distant than the damage to his spirit. We cannot, however, expect to welcome a charity fitting the knowledge of the present day, till money gifts cease to be an insurance against the discontent of the poor, a propitiation for the enjoyment of luxuries, or a relief to the giver. Gifts must be the expression of real and intelligent interest. Far then from wishing to stand in the way of relief, I appeal for more relief. . . If this East End is to be helped, it must be by those Christ-like enough to give their best to those that ask.
And from the applicants also he demanded their best. If a man who was able-bodied begged, it made him indignant, and if lying was added to the begging, anger was added to the indignation. I recall my surprise when one evening, a conversation with an applicant being unusually prolonged, I came out of the drawing-room just in time to see my small lithe husband seize a much bigger man by the collar, and with a firmly placed knee in his back violently eject him from the house. I was shocked, perhaps as much at the deadly pallor which the exertion had caused as at the loss of temper, but Mr. Barnett only said,
" He lied as well as begged and deserved what he got." Slowly, sternly, and with much sacrifice, the principles were worked out, and by degrees the people began to